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CONSCIOUSNESS AND REALITY 
II. Consciousness and its Implications 

IF consciousness makes no causal difference to our energetic 
processes, if the complexity and associative organization, as 
well as the nature of the individual processes, such as sensations and 
feelings, depend upon the physiological development and structure, 
what difference can consciousness make 1 In the first place, we have 
seen that this is really a new problem. What has been dealt with in 
the past, from Protagoras, Augustine, and Descartes down, has 
been rather the difference between one set of processes, the conative 
processes, especially as involved in knowledge, and the processes 
which seem more external to the conscious ego. But if you take 
away from the side of consciousness all that is energetic, is it not 
an abstraction? Yes, it is an abstraction in the sense that space 
is an abstraction, but like space it must be treated as a fact of its 
own kind. We have become acquainted with other realities, which, 
while they are not energy and therefore can make no causal differ- 
ence to energetic centers, yet do make a definable difference. 
We must rid ourselves of the prejudice that energetic or causal dif- 
ference is the only difference which facts within reality can make to 
each other. There are differences which do not involve quantitative 
equivalence, but which are equally real. Space has no causal rela- 
tion to the energies in space, and yet it makes a decided difference 
to these energies that they must interact in space. Their actions 
do vary in a certain statable way with the distance. Time I have 
identified elsewhere with the chance element of the universe. It 
makes the difference of fluency or change at all. To what degree 
and of what kind the fluency shall be, depends upon the structural 
character of reality. Hence in trying to describe the constancies or 
anticipations, based upon structure, even in reducing the flow of 
process in general to a conventional statement in terms of some one 
process, we may come to overlook the presupposition which makes 
process at all possible. The space character and the time character 
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each makes only one difference and throws upon the energetic struc- 
ture the responsibility for the diversity of facts and changes. 

So with consciousness: it makes only one difference to reality. 
Under certain energetic conditions, it makes the difference of aware- 
ness. You might say that it is physiological processes which make 
consciousness apparent, rather than the opposite. For nature must 
first perfect her arrangements before consciousness can make any 
apparent difference. And this apparent difference is the difference 
of awareness. What the awareness means, what character and value 
it has, depend upon the physiological processes. The energetic proc- 
esses color consciousness, not consciousness the processes. Conscious- 
ness itself is colorless. A certain kind of energetic differentiation and 
a certain degree of energetic intensity become sensations of color or 
tone, etc., when aware of themselves; certain constructive or de- 
structive changes become pleasure or pain. A certain kind of asso- 
ciative or cumulative structure becomes imaginative perspective, etc. 
The usefulness of such consciousness does not account for its exist- 
ence, any more than the usefulness of space could account for its 
existence; but we can see how consciousness, being real, can figure 
as a survival condition and how a structure, making it meaningful, 
should be advantageous. The structures favor consciousness and in 
turn consciousness favors the structures. 

Adaptation is not a matter of consciousness, as complicated 
adaptation does go on, both in human and infra-human life, without 
consciousness. But, with consciousness, physiological adaptation be- 
comes purpose. Consciousness makes the difference between mere 
habit and instinct on the one hand, and memory and apperception on 
the other. It "is the light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world," but whether it is color or tone, emotion or thinking, 
pleasure or pain, depends not upon it, but upon the physiological 
conditions. As space is the precondition of distance and time of 
change, so consciousness is the precondition of awareness. 

This awareness gives meaning and value to process under certain 
conditions. It is the difference between waking and sleeping struc- 
ture. Perhaps an illustration or two will help. "Without conscious- 
ness we could have the ether waves and the retinal changes and the 
complex cortical changes with complex adjustments, as in somnam- 
bulism, but there would be lacking the awareness which makes the 
situation mean light. So with sound and the other senses. So with 
the complex structural rearrangements which we call ideal construc- 
tion, from revery to productive imagination and reasoning. Without 
consciousness, again, certain destructive organic changes might be 
going on, but they could, perhaps, only be corrected by the extinction 
of the particular individual and the building up of race instincts, 
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which is a costly and clumsy method at best. With consciousness 
an infinitely greater degree of individual adjustment becomes pos- 
sible because of the awareness of the changes. The cumulative 
changes, made possible by a nervous system, become cumulative 
meaning. Awareness converts cumulative habit into perspective, 
physiological structures become pictures, and energetic interactions 
become significant relations. Thus past sensations and thinking, 
now physiological facts, become available for present emergencies, 
making it possible for prospective conative tendency to anticipate the 
future in a definite way, and thus enabling us to act at a distance in 
space and in time, instead of being dependent upon the present 
stimulus. Consciousness makes the difference to the stream of in- 
stinctive tendencies, that it can see its own flow, becomes aware of 
its own direction ; and, as it does so, can control its separate impulses 
accordingly. It is not a link in the chain of causality, interacting 
with the events, physical or mental, but by its presence the con- 
struction of physical and mental becomes possible. The whole flow 
of change is transformed from mechanical causality to teleological 
causality. It is more like a medium, if you could think of a non- 
material and non-energetic medium, in which the events travel, than 
like a cause. It is not an epiphenomenon in the sense that it is a by- 
product of physical changes. Rather, it is a fact over and beyond 
the physical changes, which, under certain conditions, makes them 
more than physical. It makes the trend of instinctive tendency 
an ego. 

Consciousness is like Aristotle's form of the body, in so far as it 
is inert as to the carrying on of bodily activity. It does not figure 
as a cause in the process. It does not make the engine go. Nor is 
it the potential energy actualized, as Aristotle supposed, since it is 
not statable as energy at all. It is a new fact added. It makes a 
difference, however, both as to the value and the control of processes. 
It makes possible prevision instead of mere cumulative habit, as well 
as illumines immediate value. Meaningful activity, in other words, 
requires two attributes or independent variables to describe it — 
energy and consciousness. It is a mistake to suppose that our ideals 
are mere corruscations or halos, by-plays to the going on of energy. 
They are energies, tendencies, aware of their direction and with a 
complex structural machinery in the way of association and habit at 
their disposal. That the organism is relighted, even as a candle in 
the night, can be easily understood, if we attend to the physical con- 
ditions on the one hand, and consciousness on the other. 

The pathological phenomena fall as easily under the account of 
structure and awareness as the normal. Such phenomena as lapses 
of memory, alternating selves, multiple selves, etc., can easily be 
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met on this theory as due to physiological disorganization, not to 
disorganization of consciousness. 

"While consciousness as awareness is the precondition of all value 
and meaning, it can not decide as between values and meanings; it 
can not, as consciousness, legislate as between higher and lower values 
or pick the permanent from the transient. They are alike conscious; 
and, therefore, their different claims must be decided on the ground 
of organization, not on the ground of awareness. It makes the 
realization of tendency valuable, both immediately and in perspec- 
tive, past and future ; but it has nothing to say as to what tendencies 
shall prevail; which are valid or invalid values. Since objects are 
pleasing and beautiful in relation to our tendencies, and since our 
whole universe of tendencies may be low or abnormal, and yet be con- 
sistent within itself, consistent art or poetry or life, but low, we 
need another dimension besides energetic tendency and consciousness 
to decide what values or ideals shall prevail, which is the seeming 
and which is the real direction, if the universe is to have ultimate 
significance. It may be the wrong meaning, the wrong scale of 
values, the wrong pleasures and pains, a low universe of apprecia- 
tion. If so, they must be eliminated and new universes of value 
be made to prevail. We must, therefore, assume besides energy and 
consciousness a formal attribute. The universe must be so consti- 
tuted as to have such an objective form as to condition survival of 
individual streams of tendency, as well as social conventions, in order 
that new and higher universes may prevail in the long run. This 
attribute I have called elsewhere the attribute of ought or direction. 
This attribute must be as real as the energy aspect, the survival of 
the transformations of which it determines. Form and matter, to 
use Aristotelian terms, are ultimate aspects of the universe. But the 
form is not energy nor does it grow out of energy, but guarantees 
worth and validity to the process. To use a figure of speech, which 
is always dangerous, the formal aspect is the non-stuff warp of 
history, but the woof, the content, is furnished by the dynamic 
process. This warp is selective merely and can not produce its own 
material; and, in the infinity of energetic transformations, there is 
ample room for originality. Consciousness, then, as awareness, does 
not explain any particular value or meaning, nor does it determine 
the validity of values and meanings. It is a general precondition 
without which there could not be value at all. 

We must say a word about the distribution of consciousness or 
its place in the cosmos as a whole. The distribution of consciousness 
so far as psychology is concerned, is a comparatively simple matter. 
It is a question of evidence ; and we can get observational evidence 
of consciousness only when we find associative memory. This 
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already presupposes complex organic conditions. Whether memory 
can be present below the grade where we find a nervous system is a 
matter of evidence too and should not be settled a priori. 

Even within the range of experience, however, we find many 
degrees. These degrees depend upon the organization of the mean- 
ing, which in turn depends upon the organization of the energetic 
processes, consciousness being present and undivided in all the stages 
equally. The question arises : Can there be awareness below the level 
of associative memory and meaning? We can at least find, in the 
course of experience, transition links toward such a state. We are 
sometimes aware of having been dimly conscious, as in going to sleep 
or waking, without being able to recall any ideas. This dimmer 
awareness here is continuous with ideational awareness and so comes 
to mean something as a background. The epileptic and the somnam- 
bulist respond to stimuli as though they had sensory consciousness, 
yet they furnish no evidence in the way of memory. The first con- 
scious states of the infant must be such a dim awareness without 
meaning or "knowledge about." The dog, and still more the pigeon 
and the frog, after their hemispheres have been removed, though the 
evidence shows that there is no reference to past experience and there- 
fore no meaning, still seem to react on various sense stimuli as though 
they had sensations— awareness without knowledge about. Where 
such awareness stops it would be impossible to say, and, for purposes 
of continuity, we may find it convenient to assume it clear down. 
Such awareness in the nature of things must be problematic, a mere 
X as far as knowledge is concerned, virtually split off from prac- 
tical purposes. It is consistent with the fact, which we have tried to 
bring out above, that the meaning of the awareness, what sort of 
meaning and whether it means anything at all, is due to physiological 
structure. 

This is very different from supposing that there are feelings out- 
side of consciousness. That is mere nonsense. The question is 
whether consciousness as an ontological presupposition exists below 
even the dimmest or most confused processes of experience as we 
know it. There is no easy line psychologically, and logically it is 
simpler to assume the presupposition of consciousness than to derive 
it from non-conscious processes. It is easier, for epistemological 
purposes, to suppose that consciousness is a constant, rather than 
that it butts in; that it shines upon the just and the unjust, the 
simple and the complex, and in all kinds of weather, and that the 
difference in its effectiveness is due, not to it, but to the energetic 
conditions in the universe. For meaning structures differ from non- 
meaning structures not only in consciousness, but in organization. 
And so meaning structures differ from other meaning structures. 
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It may be universal, as time and space are universal, though we 
can only know it or have evidence of it where it makes a difference. 
We do not know it as split off, any more than we know anything else 
which is isolated. The question what consciousness is, if there is 
nothing but consciousness, is as sensible as the question what differ- 
ence space makes if there is nothing but space. Attributes of reality 
are "not divided by a hatchet." It is not necessary to regard them 
as more split off in nature than we find them. Consciousness does 
seem to be split off in our own personal history, so far as making any 
difference is concerned, under certain organic conditions, as in dream- 
less sleep. It may be the same in connection with the simpler proc- 
esses of nature. At any rate, to suppose consciousness existent, even 
when the conditions for its effectiveness are wanting, waiting, as it 
were, for the conditions to appear, or being made effective through 
the conditions, steers clear of the question of origin, and so greatly 
simplifies our metaphysical problem. Its effectiveness, we have seen, 
consists merely in contributing awareness. I can see only two ways 
of accounting for the presence of consciousness. It must either be 
a constant— as I have tried to show above— or it must be created 
outright, when we have evidence of it. Materialism amounts to the 
latter view. Moreover, this miracle would have to occur not only 
once and for all, but would have to be repeated every time and 
everywhere that consciousness is known to appear. Such a heaping 
up of miracles is hardly consistent with the modern scientific spirit. 
The chief difficulty, as regards the presence of consciousness, 
comes from regarding consciousness as private or individual. If we 
regard consciousness as one and undivided, one character, the same 
everywhere, as space is the same, we shall avoid the main stumbling- 
block. We do not suppose that there must be as many real spaces 
as there are bodies, but real space has only one character, binding 
upon all alike so far as they are individual energies. It makes the 
difference of distance. So with consciousness. It does not differ 
from moment to moment or from one conscious being to another. 
If there is one conscious being in the universe, therefore, conscious- 
ness is as real as though there were billions, since consciousness is 
not a matter of quantity. And, if we find it difficult to think of 
consciousness as split off, we must remember it only seems split off 
from the individual point of view. In the whole it is really present. 
In the total universe, moreover, even if we find it difficult to imagine 
awareness without meaning, we can imagine some individual as pos- 
sessing the structure for meaning awareness at any one time, even 
on the theory of chances. And, if this does not satisfy us in the 
changes of cosmic weather, we can have recourse to the guardian of 
Israel who "shall neither slumber nor sleep." The constancy of 
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energetic conditions for such a being we can now conceive as possible. 
As the simplest organic being, the unicellular organism, has an 
indefinite life, so we may imagine the highest or perfectly organized 
being as having the conditions for permanent life and consciousness 
in himself. It is we half -men that struggle. Such a being we shall 
have reason, no doubt, to assume, on ethical and religious grounds. 
If so, it will greatly aid our imagination, even if it does not increase 
the coerciveness of our logic. The need for a permanent conscious- 
ness might even count as one of the arguments for such a being, if 
unconvinced of the possibility of such permanency in any other way. 
Better such an assumption than the heaping up of meaningless 
miracles. 

And why should we assume that consciousness is subjective? 
Other people's consciousness is not subjective to me, surely. I 
must acknowledge it as objective fact. Nor is there any ground for 
speaking of mine as subjective. Whether facts are subjective or 
not must be determined on other grounds than their being conscious. 
My being conscious of facts does not prove them subjective. My 
fellow man, music, color, etc., do not become subjective because I 
am conscious of them. In that case all facts would become sub- 
jective. The test of subjectivity or objectivity is whether they can 
be shared by several observers. Those are subjective processes which 
can be facts for one observer only. Those are objective which can 
be shared by several observers. Thus pain is subjective, in so far 
as I can not put another observer in a position to have the same 
process; while color processes must be objective, because another 
observer can share them as much as he can share any object. I may 
for certain purposes, mechanical purposes for example, ignore the 
color properties and select the geometrical properties, but that is 
another story, and has nothing to do with objective reality. The 
survival value of treating such properties as color and sound percep- 
tions as objective would of itself be a strong argument for their 
objective significance. 

The matter of subjectivity after all is largely a matter of degree. 
The closer we come to similarity of conditions, both of situation and 
individual structure, the nearer we come to a sharing not only of 
logical meanings, but of feelings and emotions. We come to have 
common sympathies. It is customary to speak of images as private, 
as contrasted with perceptions, and yet, as Le Bon and others have 
pointed out, images, especially visual images, furnish the most effect- 
ive social means of persuasion and common action. They furnish 
the bond of the mob. If imagery were as private as the psychol- 
ogists try to tell us, poetry would be well-nigh impossible. 

Psychology as an introspective science, moreover, has no mon- 
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opoly of consciousness as such, any more than the physical sciences. 
What it studies is the laws and tendencies of conative processes, 
processes in part, or part of the time, conscious, i. e., issuing into 
consciousness under certain conditions or presupposed by the con- 
scious moment, as, for example, mental constitution. 

This theory furnishes a decided advantage from the point of 
view of accounting for perception and knowledge. It destroys the 
privacy of consciousness, which has always been the bulwark of the 
skeptic; and it reinstates the world of energetic continuities, which 
has proved so fruitful a conception in science. This theory recog- 
nizes privacy, but it is a relative and explicable privacy, the privacy 
of tendency, of individual variation, conditioning race and imitative 
relations. If this is a drawback to communication, it is the raw 
material of progress. Moreover, it bears close relations to the race 
life all the while. It is a deviation merely from the common race 
stock, the continuity with which must make its originality significant. 
It is not a charmed circle. This conception of consciousness does 
not indeed solve the problem of knowledge. But, inasmuch as for 
this theory consciousness becomes merely a universal postulate, so 
far as the knowing function is concerned, therefore consciousness 
no longer complicates the problem, which now becomes an energetic 
problem. This problem is a twofold one. It must explain on the 
one hand how one energy can know another, whether differing in 
complexity or in kind, and on the other hand how our energetie 
purposes can know realities which are not energy, including con- 
sciousness itself. This problem has been dealt with elsewhere. 1 

This conception of consciousness greatly simplifies the problem 
of energy. It destroys the old conceptual cleavage between mind 
and body, or physical energy on the one hand and psychological 
processes on the other, by making consciousness a fact independent 
of energy. Nature knows no cleavage of energetic interactions. 
Why should we, by our concepts, put asunder what nature has 
joined together? The scientific theorist may now go ahead and 
simplify as he pleases, irrespective of consciousness. All we ask is 
that his conceptual model shall meet the energetic facts. 

Is consciousness diaphanous? If this means that consciousness 
makes no difference, that processes are the same when they are con- 
scious as when they are not conscious, that we are the same asleep 
as awake, then the question is absurd. But if the statement that 
consciousness is diaphanous merely means to emphasize that con- 
sciousness does not make or alter the energies of things; that there 
are no properties belonging to consciousness or constituted by con- 

1 See especially the author's article " The New Realism," in this Joubnal, 
Vol. IV., p. 533; also "The Ultimate Attributes of Reality," idem., p. 281. 
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sciousness; that the only difference it makes is awareness, which is 
not a causal relation, but is made possible by the organization of the 
energies of the body, making apparent the dimension of conscious- 
ness — if this is what is meant, it agrees with this theory. On the 
other hand, while consciousness does not make properties or values, 
it is a general precondition of their existence and there is no sense 
in speaking of such properties or values without consciousness. 

If the conditions are such that consciousness can make no differ- 
ence, does the universe vanish? "Why should it? I do not vanish 
as a set of energies when I am asleep, not even when no one takes 
account of me. I have no evidence of consciousness— and evidence 
would mean memory and so awareness of the meaning type— during 
seven hours of last night, and no one perceived me, and yet I can go 
on with my plans of yesterday. So nature could have rhythmic 
pulses. Yet in its waking moments it would know it was real in its 
sleep and could furnish evidence in the way of changes which must 
be interpolated between the waking moments, and which do not 
happen when they are taken account of, but must be taken account 
of because they have happened. Of course, if the whole world were 
asleep, the sleep of Endymion would have no meaning, though real 
nevertheless if conditioning his waking up. 

Every theory of reality must meet certain practical problems. 
And the question probably has suggested itself before now: What 
becomes of immortality on this theory? To this I will answer that 
the problem of immortality is the same on this as on any other 
theory. It can be neither proved nor disproved by theories. To 
say that everything is experience, irrespective of evidence, does not 
help the problem of immortality one whit. The facts of transmuta- 
tion and the demand for individual continuity would still remain. 
As individual immortality means, not the simplicity of the soul nor 
the immortality of mere consciousness, but the carrying over, per- 
haps, of memories, or at least of tendencies, the problem becomes an 
energetic one. Individual immortality would depend upon the con- 
tinuity of energetic conditions, not upon consciousness. It would 
be difficult to show that we constantly possess awareness during the 
sleeping and waking of this life even. Moreover, energetic contin- 
uity need not mean the gross continuity of the body. Race contin- 
uity involves only one form of energy, and a very small portion 
at that. So it may be with individual continuity including tend- 
ency, perhaps memory. If we can carry tendency over, tendency 
to think and feel and act, to enjoy the beauty and feel the sympathy 
with our world, we ought to be satisfied. This is the net result of 
it all. This view, moreover, would fit in with the church doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body, so far as energetic continuity is con- 
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cerned. It would not include the clothes or shoes or Gabriel's 
trumpet. But these, after all, are not an essential part of the con- 
ception. The life of a disembodied consciousness would be a pretty 
ghost-like affair. The world of energy must furnish the principle 
of individuation. 

Since all that is necessary to bring back tendencies and memories 
is the presence of certain energetic conditions, with the light of con- 
sciousness thrown on them, the problem of immortality becomes at 
least simplified. And that there may be a constancy of conditions, 
even though having a finite beginning, may be shown by the rela- 
tions within the electromagnetic field and the Brownian movement. 
These give us at least an inkling of energetic immortality. The 
fact that we have not been able to trace such energetic continuity of 
personality yet, is no argument. We were slow in tracing biological 
continuity experimentally. "We have only within comparatively 
recent times found out something of the character of electricity and 
radium, and we have just been startled by the Brownian movement. 
The energy underlying personal continuity may be much subtler 
than these, and the favorable occasion for taking account of it, in 
its new state, may be much more difficult to find. Perhaps the 
spontaneous trance, as in the case of Mrs. Piper, may furnish such 
an opportunity. This remains to be established. At any rate, we 
have no right to assume that a certain gross energetic condition to 
which we are accustomed, is the only condition under which con- 
sciousness can appear. We have discovered a multiplicity of con- 
ditions under which electricity can appear. To be sure, these are 
only analogies, but I have shown at least that this view is not hostile 
to the conception of permanent personality. What really is the 
place of man and God in the universe must be established by the 
evidence of human experience and not by a priori reasoning. And 
they must have a place in the universe if human experience in its 
progressive evolution continues to require them. The realities of the 
ego, of God and immortality, remain what they are, on any theory. 
If the evidence proves that they must be, then they can be. 

Conclusion.— This view of consciousness is self -consistent ; it is 

economic in that it assumes consciousness as a constant and thus 

avoids the problem of origin; it is also economic in avoiding the 

duplication of structure involved in separating physiological and 

conscious processes. It meets all the requirements of biological 

evolution, and of normal and abnormal psychology. It accounts for 

the intermittent character of awareness. It meets the practical 

demands as well as any other theory. It does not prove them, for 

this must be done by evidence, but it makes them possible. 

John E. Boodin. 
Univebsity of Kansas. 



